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iver, us she pleaded guilty to a charge of hindering tlie prosecution 
was sentenced to probation, a fine and community service. 


S. and Israel Hope to Persuade 
ma to Return to the Peace Talks 


By STEVEN GREENHOUSE 

i|**t ul lv I In' Ni’w Yin k l imes 


TINGTON, March 16 — With 
U>. still balking at returning to 
ulenst peace talks, the United 
and Israel sought today to re- 
inmontum by enticing Syria into 
mg negotiations, 
i White House news conference, 
Unit Clinton held nut tiie prospect 
proved relations with Syria if 
lent Hafez al-Assad rejoined the 
old reached an agreement with 

ding alongside the President, 
Minister Vit/.hak Rohm sounded 
My conrilialnry toward Syria 
a a led that an accord could lead 
■used son tray and territorial 
um*i for Syria. 

know that as we engage in serl-1 
t authoritative negotiations, the 
ill come where painful decisions 
vc tu he made," Mr. Rabin said 
one-hour meeting in (he Oval 
“The promise of peace and its 
* benefits fur ail Israelis jusii- 
tkrng such decisions vis-h-vfs 

ho Palestine Liberation Orgnn- 
Syria withdrew from talks with 
ftor an Israeli set tier killed 2!J 
»in a mosque in ilebruu on Pel). 


Israel seized the Golan Heights from 
Syria in the 1967 war, and the talks with 
Syria have centered on its demand for 
the total return of the heights. Israel, 
concerned about its security, has 
sought to retain some of the territory. 

A Nod Toward the P.L.O. 

President Assad has not made any 
public commitment to return to the 
talks, and some officials said the Aral) 
world would view such a decision as 
undercutting the Palestinians. The 
P.L.O. and Israel signed an accord in 
September calling fur Israel's with¬ 
drawal from the Gaza Strip and Jeri¬ 
cho, on the West Bank; they had been 
negotiating details when the Hebron 
massacre occurred. 

American and Palestinian officials 
also said .Secretary of Stare Warren 
Christopher had sent a letter to Yusir 
Arafat urging him not to pursue a 
separate track with Russian diplo¬ 
mats, who have also been meeting with 
the P.L.O. chairman. 

Mr. Rabin showed increased flexibil¬ 
ity today toward the P.L.O., suggesting 
that Israel might rehirc about 9f)Q Pul-: 
estinian jxilice officers who had worked. 
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Michigan Votes for Revolution 
In Financing Its Public Schools 

Effort to Even Spending in Rich and Poor Districts 


By WILLIAM CELIS3d 

S|>cci4i io Die New York 1 mhos 


DETROIT, March 16 - In the na¬ 
tion's most dramatic shift in a century 
in the way public schools are financed, 
Michigan will begin using sales and 
other taxes, not property taxes, to pay 
f jr its 3,286 schools. 

The experiment also includes provi¬ 
sions to begin equalizing spending by 
rich and poor districts throughout the 
state by giving each district a mini¬ 
mum of 54,200 a student, 51,000 more 
than the poorer districts now spend. 
The plan is being examined by several 
states; 28 are now mired in lawsuits 
about the inequities of financing from 
property taxes. 

Approved by 70 percent of voters in a 
heavy turnout on Tuesday, the Michi¬ 
gan plan will end the state's 100-yenr 
reliance on property taxes, which here, 
as in other states, have galvanized 
property owners into a powerful politi¬ 
cal force trying to limit sjKnuling. 

Conservative Impulse 

Backed by Gov. John M. Engler, a 
Republican who faces rc-cicction this 
fall, the plan was Intended to help im¬ 
prove schools without increasing the: 
burden on property owners. Less than; 
10 percent of school financing would 
come from property tuxes, accom- 1 
plishing Mr. Englcr’s initial goal, but 
also equalizing expenditures in rich 
and poor school districts, a goal liber¬ 
als have sought in many states for 
more than 20 years. 


"It is a huge vote," Mr. Engler said 
by telephone today. "The property tax 
had been a terrible problem in the state 
because of the relentless increases for 
schools. We were approaching an edu¬ 
cational meltdown, and it was the root 
of (lie inequities in the per pupil spend¬ 
ing among districts." 

Under the plan, which goes into ef¬ 
fect on May 1, the state sales tax will 
increase to 6 percent from 4 percent, 
and cigarette taxes will triple, to 75 
cents a pack. This will generate more 
than $2.1 billion a year, the State Treas¬ 
ury Office estimates. Property owners 
will receive uIhwi a $1.9 billion reduc¬ 
tion. 

Drawing Keen Interest 

Although school officials across the 
state as well as critics wonder whether 
sales tax receipts are too volatile to 
support public education in the future, 
the state's venture into uncharted ter¬ 
rain has drawn keen interest from oth¬ 
er states. In the last month, the Wiscon¬ 
sin Legislature approved two compet¬ 
ing proposals that would limit a school 


Coji/fnued on Page A21, Column l 


Lighter Tax Burden 
As states move to cut taxes, a report 
says 1994 may be the first year since 
1985 in which the burden of state 
levies is expect to ease. Page A21. 


Persistent Racial Segregation 
Mars Suburbs’ Green Dream 


By DIANA JEAN SCHEMO 

S|»ci lut lo 1 Ik* N»-w Turk 1 imt-i 

ROOSEVELT, L.L — When Mar- 
shclln Atkinson's parents decided to 
leave Brooklyn for Long island, the 
enthusiasm of friends and teachers 
made her smile with anticipation. 

Perhaps they pictured the swimming 
pools of m-arby Levutowu, or the shop¬ 
ping eo ters i) f Garden City, or the 
well-stocked library and spotless corri¬ 
dors of Plainvicw-Old Beihpage High 
School. Ms Mkinson is not sure. 

But four years Liter, the 16-year-old 
does know one thing: They could not 
have meant Roosevelt, where boarded* 
up houses dot the walk home from high 
school and people complain that their 
streets are last to be plowed by the 
Town of Hempstead, where Roosevelt 
is the most troubled section. 

"j think they set it up so that when a 
black family moves here, it ends up in 
Roosevelt," said Ms. Atkinson, a junior 
at Roosevelt High School. She glanced 


. New Russia: Now Thrive the Swindlers 
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Tarnished Haven 

Second of two articles. 


at a hole in her classroom celling 
where tiles had been ripped away. 
Graffiti scarred the walls. “1 thought it 
was going to be a dream place," she 
said. 

Drawn by the promise of escape 
from inner-city congestion and vio¬ 
lence, more and more families like the 
Atkinsons are moving to America's 
suburbs. Like the white middle class 
before them, they come for a home of 
their own, good schools, open spaces 
and relative safety, everything that the 
suburbs symbolize in the American 
narrative. 

But segregation is not declining as 
black ami Hispanic people move lo the 
suburbs, according to John R. Logan, a 
sociologist at the Stale University of 
New York at Albany, who has studied 
segregation around 10 major cities. Na¬ 
tionally, one black person in three now 
lives in the suburbs, but even those 
with middle-class incomes usually end 
up in middle-class pockets of poorer 
neighborhoods. 

Lily-white communities tend not to 
become integrated hut to remain large¬ 
ly lily-white, with the addition of well- 
defined minority precincts. On Long 
Island, 95 percent of black residents 
arc concentrated in 5 percent of the 
census tracts. According to census 

C'OM/inued on Page B6, Column / 
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ON SINKING SOUGHT 
FO R NEW YORK CITY 

COUNCIL BILL INTRODUCED 


Plan Goes Beyond 1988 Law - 
Virtually All Public Places 
Would Be Under Bans 


By STEVEN LEE MYERS 

The leadership of the City Council 
announced yesterday that it was seek¬ 
ing sweeping new restrictions on smok¬ 
ing in New York City, banning it in 
virtually all public places, from out¬ 
door arenas and playgrounds to most 
restaurants and offices, except in en¬ 
closed, specially ventilated rooms. 

The city already has smoking re¬ 
strictions, passed in 1988, that require 
designated nonsmoking areas in res¬ 
taurants and other public places and 
that limit smoking in the workplace. 
But the new legislation, introduced by 
Council Speaker Peter F. Vailone of 
Queens and for that reason very likely 
to be passed by the Council, would 
make New York one of the most smok¬ 
ing-restrictive cities in the nation. 

Mayor Rudolph W. Giuliani said yes¬ 
terday that he endorsed broad curbs on 
smoking in public, although he noted 
that he had not yet reviewed the Speak¬ 
er’s legislation. "I generally favor as 
much restriction as possible on ciga¬ 
rette smoking, particularly since it af¬ 
fects the health of others," he said. 

Growing Evidence 

The legislation comes at a time when 
more and more cities and stales, as 
we!! as private companies on their own 
initiative, are taking steps to restrict 
smoking in response to growing evi¬ 
dence about the dangers of smoking or 
inhaling secondhand smoke. 

And given the tobacco industry's 
willingness to spend millions of dollars 
to fight smoking restrictions, Mr. Val- 
lonc’s proposal will put New York City 
at the center of a debate over how far 
government can or should go in trying 
to regulate smoking. 

The proposal would force all employ¬ 
ers, regardless of size, to restrict 
smoking to enclosed, specially ventilat¬ 
ed rooms and would limit such rooms 
to one on each floor of a building. 
Smoking would be restricted to sepa¬ 
rate rooms in poo! hails and separate 
sections of outdoor cafes. It would be 
banned in outdoor areas of child-care 
agencies and in the seats at Shea and 
Yankee Stadiums. 

Few Exemptions 

The legislation would exempt only a 
few, narrowly defined places, including 
restaurants with fewer than 50 seats, 
nightclubs and bars that arc not at¬ 
tached to public areas in restaurants or 
hotels. Mr. Vailone said such restau¬ 
rants would be exempted because their 
size would make it extremely difficult 
to set up separate smoking rooms. 

The proposed restrictions, while wel¬ 
comed by elected officials who oppose 
smoking and by anti-smoking advo¬ 
cates, drew immediate criticism from 
some quarters. Brennan Dawson, a 
spokeswoman for the Tobacco Institute 
in Washington, the lobbyist for major 

Continued on Page 1)3, Column 4 
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Source: https://www.industrydocuments.ucsf.edu/docs/tnwl0000 




lie j>os(-performanc^^^Ve in the 
inu$ic library — undeteacd. ai least 
by her teachers. Nor coul ' * owed 
Picked, a 13-year-old cel :sist 
telling a knock-knock joke , the 
composer Philip Glass, who is fa¬ 
mous for his short, repeated phrases, 
Sort of like a knock-knock joke. 

Playing for. or under, Kurt Masur 
Was no joke, although some of the 
students had thought at first that it 
was*. The concertmasier, Philip Hsu, 
recalled what flashed through his 
mind when school officials made the 
anitouncmenl: “1 thought they were 
lying.” John Sykes, the 17-year-old 
principal cellist, said he never expect¬ 
ed fp be taking cues from the Philhar¬ 
monic's music director either. 

"Not Kurt Masur, no," he said, 
admitting to more than the usual pre- 
performance butterflies. *‘I was 
sweaty the whole time," he declared 
after it was all over and Mr. Masur 
hadT shaken his hand. 

A Surprise Guest 

But if having Kurt Masur on their 
very own podium was a surprise, the 
students got an even bigger surprise 
after the rehearsal when they found 
oul*who had been in the audience, 
listening. Out there with the parents 
was’ the violinist Isaac Stern, who 
arrived almost unnoticed and left af¬ 
ter’delivering a rave review. "Some 
very gifted kids,” he said. 

“Musically, It was astonishing,” he 
said. "How they could reacL They 
listened to each other, and that was 
really wonderful." 


Traffic Alert 

Today The following streets 
will be closed from 9:30 A.M. 
until 5:30 P.M. for the St. 
Patrick's Day Parade: 

Fifth Avenue from 42d to 90th 
Streets 

&6ih Streets between Second 

and Fifth Avenues 

44th and 47th Streets from 

Vanderbilt Avenue to Avenue 

df the Americas 

48th Street, from Avenue of the 

Americas to Park Avenue 

f>4lh Street from Fifth to Park 

Avenues 

50th Street eastbound lanes 
from Avenue of the Americas 
51 si Street westbound lanes 
from Madison Avenue 


"I don’t really mind,” James said. 
“We’re not really competitive.” 

“You know he's lying,” Philip said. 

Backstage, the orchestra’s main 
conductor, Alice Kanack, made sure 
the players were warmed up. “Any¬ 
body whose instrument is still out of 


duped by a Government iniormer so 
cunning he may have seduced his 
F.B.l. supervisor into having an af¬ 
fair. 

The lawyers cited news reports and 
transcripts of conversations between 
the informer, Emad Salem, and his 


PUBLIC HEALTH 

Cracking Down on Smokers 

New York City's proposed anti-smoking law comes amid a rapid 
succession of new restrictions on smoking across the nation. From 
fast-food restaurants to military bases, smokers are being told to 
leave their habit at the door. Here are some of the most sweeping of 
the recent prohibitions: 

restaurants On March 15, the Jack in the Box fa^t-food chain said 
it would ban smoking by employees and customers, effective April 
15. A day earlier. Taco Bell Corporation announced the same 
smoking ban. following a similar prohibilion by the McDonald’s 
Corporation. 

department of defense On March 7, the Pentagon said it would 
ban smoking in all indoor spaces on military bases around the 
world, except in restaurants, recreational areas, barracks and other 
housing. The ban takes effect on April 8. 

Washington state On March 14. the slate’s Department of Labor 
and Industries announced a smoking ban in all public and private, 
offices, except in specially ventilated smoking rooms. It takes effect 
on Sept. 1. 

Maryland On March 8. the slate’s Department of Licensing and 
Regulation said it would ban smoking in enclosed public places, 
including malls, restaurants, bars and stores, and in all indoor public 
and private workplaces, except in specially designated smoking 
rooms. The ban. to become effective in May, is the most sweeping 
so far imposed by a state. A court challenge from the tobacco 
industry is expected. 

Vermont The stale imposed a ban last year on smoking in all 
enclosed public spaces, including government buildings, malls and 
bank lobbies. Although less sweeping than subsequent laws in 
other states, it was considered a precedent. 

aspen, colo. In 1987, the city banned smoking in all restaurants, 
leading to similar prohibitions in dozens of cities. San Francisco. 

San Jose and some others have banned smoking in nearly all indoor 
spaces other than homes, extending Ihe prohibitions to offices, 
factories, restaurants, stores and other public places. Several other 
cities have also imposed restrictions like the one proposed in New 
York, on smoking in outdoor public spaces, including stadiums and 
concert areas. THOMAS J. LUECK 
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ligalion in 'he F.B.l.'s history speaks 
volumes his ability to influence 

and mar. e (he unwary." 

Joseph valiquette, an F.B.l. 
spokesman, declined to comment on 
the allegations yesterday. 


In other legislative 
Council approved a measure th«. 
reels the Department of Transporta¬ 
tion to begin a pilot program to test 
public (5ay toilets by late summer. 
The bill also scales back the number 
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Tougher Curbs on Smoking Sought in Council 


Continued From Page Al 


tobacco companies, said the New York 
legislation amounted to “a total ban” 
on smoking without scientific proof of 
the dangers of passive smoke. 

"If what you’re seeking to do is to 
minimize exposure, New York already 
has that," she said. "If you're seeking 
the next step, penalizing or quarantin¬ 
ing smokers, then this is it.” 

Fred G. Sampson, the president of 
the New York State Restaurant Asso¬ 
ciation, which represents nearly 2,000 
of the 16,000 restaurants in New York 
City, said the legislation would put 
onerous burdens on restaurant own¬ 
ers, requiring most of them to con¬ 
struct separate rooms with special 
ventilation or simply to forbid smok¬ 
ing altogether at the risk of losing 
customers. 

“This bill is going to cause quite a 
few problems,” Mr. Sampson said. 
"It would be costly, and we think it 
would be difficult to deal with.” 

Alex von Bidder, general manager 
of the Four Seasons, described the 
proposed restrictions as "very im¬ 
practical" for restaurant operators. 
"We’re in the hospitality business,” 
he said. "We shouldn't be in the polic¬ 
ing business. Smokers and nonsmok¬ 
ers are our customers.” 

In recent years, dozens of cities, 
including Los Angeles and San Fran¬ 
cisco, and several states, including 
Vermont, Maryland and Washington, 
have adopted restrictions on smoking 
in public places, including offices or 
restaurants. 

Last month the Clinton Administra¬ 
tion said it supported legislation in 
Congress that would impose Federal 
restrictions on smoking in public 
buildings. 

In New York, the City Council first 
restricted smoking in most public 
places in 1988 in the Clean Indoor Air 
Act, making it one of the most restric¬ 
tive cities in the nation, according to 
advocates on CJ th sides of issue. 


’Since then, the city has imposed other 
ami-smoking regulations, including 
bans on the distribution of free ciga¬ 
rettes and the sale of loose cigarettes. 

Mr. Vallone said he proposed the 
new tougher restrictions because of 
the mounting evidence of the harm 
caused by second-hand smoke at 
work and in restaurants. 

*A Serious Health Risk’ 

“We want to go even farther,” said 
Mr. Vallone, who was joined as co¬ 
sponsors by Enoch H. Williams, the 
Council's Health Committee chair¬ 
man; Stanley E. Michels, chairman 
of the Environmental Protection 
Committee, and Councilwoman Jua¬ 
nita E. Watkins of Queens. "Second¬ 
hand smoke represents a serious 


Vallone seeks to ban 
smoking in virtually 
all public places . 


health risk.” Mr. Vallone said. 

The legislation’s greatest impact 
would fall on the city's businesses, 
small and large. 

Under the current law, businesses 
with more than 15 employees have to 
provide a smoke-free environment 
for employees — most often through 
designated smoking areas or rooms. 
The new legislation would require all 
employers to restrict smoking to only 
one room on each floor of a business. 
Smoking would still be allowed in 
private rooms, but only if the room is 
occupied by only one person. The 
same restriction would apply to com¬ 
pany cars or trucks. 

In restaurants, which are now re¬ 
quired to provide nonsmoking areas, 
the legislation would forbid smoking 
except in separately enclosed rooms, 
with separate ventilation systems to 


pump out smoKy air. Those rooms 
could not exceed 25 percent of total 
indoor seating. Outdoor restaurants 
or cafes, now unrestricted, would be 
required to create nonsmoking sec¬ 
tions. 

Although bars would be exempt, 
those that make 40 percent or more of 
their annual Income from food would 
be considered restaurants and thus 
subject to the restrictions. 

Recreational Areas 

The legislation would also prohibit 
smoking in the outdoor areas of 
sports arenas or other recreational 
areas, from Yankee Stadium or Aq¬ 
ueduct Raceway to baltfields and 
playgrounds in the city’s parks or 
outdoor concerts where seating is as¬ 
signed. It would also apply to bingo 
parlors or recreation centers. Larger 
arenas would be allowed to create the 
separate, indoor smoking rooms. 

Representatives of several compa¬ 
nies that manage office buildings ex¬ 
pressed skepticism about whether 
the law can be enforced beyond lob¬ 
bies and other public spaces. 

"For us to try to delect if, say, a 
tenant on the 27th floor in a comer 
office is smoking a cigarette would be 
impossible,” said John C. Fantora, 
director of management services for 
Cushman & Wakefield, a leading 
property-managment company. 

Earle Yaffa, managing director of 
Skadden Arps Slate Meagher & Flam, 
a law firm with about 1,500 employ¬ 
ees in New York City, said he fell the 
firm could adapt to the restrictions. 
“U would create certain inconven¬ 
iences, especially for smokers,” he 
said, “but we already have designat¬ 
ed smoking areas in our offices now 
that seem to be satisfactory." 

But Mike Reardon, a smoker and 
the owner of the Lion’s Head, a bar 
and restaurant in Greenwich Village, 
said smoking restrictions appeared 
misdirected, attacking smokers rath¬ 
er than the tobacco industry. ”lf sec¬ 
ondhand smoke is that pernicious,” 
he said, “start at the top and close 
down R.J. Reyrs.lds.” 
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